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Gardens of Paradise 


the garden offers forms no insignificant part of the total concept; but it is 
the layout, the plan and the material from which it is conceived that are 
of interest, rather than the horticultural content 

Nevertheless, plants are loved passionately, for if nothing else they 
have a rarity Value in certain parts of Islam, and they are of course an 
integral part of the garden. Certain trees, too, are used structurally in the 
design concept, but the idea of a landscaped garden, in which flowering 
objects and pattern are welded together to form a total entity, is foreign 
to this part of the world. In the gardens of Islam, individual plants seem 
to be positioned at random, often as a lovely but incidental feature. This 
is not to denigrate their value within the total concept for, time and again 
in Persian literature, analogies are drawn between the characteristics of 
certain plants and the character of man: we and they are all part of the 
same totality and subject to the same physical environment; and this 
concept of being physically rooted in solid matter and growing upwards 
and outwards is important. The plant/flower motif occurs again and again: 
in illustrations, in carpet patterns and in the arabesques of decoration. 

It is this concept, the interlinking of the sentient animal, man, with the 
vegetable object, the garden, that has led to such a high degree of refine- 
ment in the Islamic garden, but a refinement which has not degenerated 
into dull uniformity, for the traditional and well-worn concept is allowed 
to develop with particular variations according to climate and locations. 

This concept was based on pre-Islamic ideology, but its realization from 
the time of the Prophet proceeded right through early Persian culture, 
and wherever Islam extended its reach: into Sicily, southern Spain, along 
the coast of North Africa, Ottoman Turkey and back through Safavid 
Persia into the Mughal gardens of India, to reappear in nineteenth-century 
Qajar Persia again. 

It is this extraordinarily strong tradition, based on the ethics of an 
equally strong civilization, that we seek to trace here. For gardens are the 
reflection of an essentially peaceful society — no matter how transitory 
that peace may be —and it would seem opportune to explain this tradition 
to the peoples of both the Middle East and the West, at a time when new 
tracts of it are entering daily into a technological age. But man does not 
change, even though the structure and shape of his buildings may; nor 
does the climate, or his religion, so surely the garden tradition should 
remain the same? 


THE CONCEPT OF 
THE PARADISE 
GARDEN 


The diversity of peoples, of temperature ranges and climates, of social 
conditions, and of those regions which Islam encompasses is enormous. 
A great concentration of its disciples lies in the Middle East, but it extends. 
eastwards into India, South-East Asia, Malaysia and Indonesia and even 
into China. Northwards, it stretches from its holy centre at Mecca in Saudi 
Arabia through Iran, Turkey and what is now the southern Soviet Union. 
Southwards, Islam reaches into the heart of Africa, from where (until the 
fifteenth century) it reached through Spain into central France. 

Islam, then, is not a single place or just a religion; it is a way of life for 
the vast numbers of people in those areas. The rules of Islam are set out 
in the Holy Book, the Quran. For the Muslim, this is the direct word of 
God as revealed to His Prophet Muhammad through the archangel Gabriel 
This revelation took place at the beginning of the seventh century ap, and 
ended with the death of the Prophet in ap 632. 

The Quran dictates how those of Islam should live their lives; it outlines 
a series of laws circumscribing what they may and may not do, and 
constantly draws similes and analogies to make its points more clear, very 
much in the way the Christian prophets told parables. The garden is 
constantly cited as a symbol for paradise, with shade and water as its 
ideal elements. ‘Gardens underneath which rivers flow’ is a frequently 
used expression for the bliss of the faithful, and occurs more than thirty 
times throughout the Quran. Four main rivers of paradise are also speci- 
fied, one of water, one of milk, one of wine and one of purified honey. This 
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The Concept of the Pa 


vadise Garden 


is the origin of the quartered garden Known in Persian as the chahay hagh, 
or four gardens, which were divided by means of four water-channels and 


all contained within a private, walled en 


Also frequently mentioned 


closure. 


Te the abundant fruit trees in the paradise 


garden and the rich Pavilions set among them, wherein the owners of the 


Bardens and their friends might relax. Th 


us, Within this concept of paradise 


et Clear indication as to what the Barden should contain: fruit 
trees, water and rich pavilions, intended as places for pleasure and cool 
enjoyment, To a desert People, this conc ept was desirable as an ultimate 


perfection which contrasted sharply with the 
which they lived. Descriptions €f garde 


Stark reality of the desert in 
ns in the Quran may have been 


inspired by the actual gardens of Damascus, a town which would have 


been seen and appr 


S from Mecea at the end of their 


long caravan-route and which muct have seemed a veritable paradise in 
contrast to the arid wilderness of their homeland 


None of its disadvantages. 7 


Such as those of the ancient 
S & continuation of life 
he early Muslims, hoy 


yptians or the 
on earth, but with 
'r, living in one of 


the most inhospitable parts of the world, saw paradise as a complete 


Contrast. After spreading out of the Aral 


Pian peninsula, they proceeded to 


create in their conquered lands the closest possible version of paradise on 


earth in superb gardens which spanned 1 


he Islamic world. 


© the Muslim the beauty of the garden, and indeed of the w hole of 


creation, was held to be a reflection of 


peaaitgs of Islamic poetry glorify this, 


God. Some of the greatest out 
and poets constantly used the 


image of the garden to describe their feelings towards a beloved, The great 
mystic Sufi poet Rumi used much garden imagery 


The trees are engaged in ritual Prayer and the birds in 


singing the litany, 


the violet is bent down in prostration 


or again 


See the upright position form the Sy 
and the violet the genuflection, 
the leaf has attained prostration: ref 


tian rose, 


resh the Call to Prayer! 


OProstte In this Persian miniature of 1686 (from a book recounting the deeds 
Ali — the Prophet's cousin and son ‘in-law — and his companions) 


paradise itself is illustrated a. 
quartered garden, resplendent with 


sa chahar bagh, or 
brightly coloured flowers 


The Ci Oncept of the Paradise Garden 


The Quran therefore, is Hil New Testament, @ record of the 

i Prophet's activities and tea i Ved to be the actual 
Word of God. So what it relates about the g S form and content, 

is not merely descriptive: God has actually aradise as a garden 


and it is up to the individual not only to aspire to it in the after-life, but 
also to try to create its image here on e in which this Word 
of God was, and 1S, presented to man was algo i t, giving the Arabic 
Script in which it was written far great ignificance than that posses: 


by mere printed Tecords of events. When y sider, too, that an e; 


the interior and exterior of a or on a much smaller scale to 

decorate a plate or vase. The Cha nal and universal equality of valve 

| which is placed on each element of “ign, on whatever scale, establishes 
the unity of style which is so signi in all the artistic outpourings of 


Islam. 
A similar totality of concept even eplies to the location of a major 

building within a city, to its internal design and, more relevantly, to the 

sPaces leading to it and those within aswell. All aspects are lock, 

in a total cos 


reflect both the formal divisions and the content 
ofa chahar bagh or a paradise garden 


appreciation 

In opposition to the Western attitude and its concentration on the 
external look of a building, the traditional Islamic concern is Primarily 
for the feel of space within, defined by its building materials. Volume i, 
more important than mass, and then the quality of that volume, its light, 
its coolness and its decoration. The result is an internal architecture, 
inseparable from the fabric of the city, less concerned with buildings in 


So all-pervasive was this idea of the Sarden, that not only poets but all 
artists included references to gardens in their repertoire; not only were 
houses and palaces set in Bardens, but their interiors glowed with rep- 
resentations of them, too — in mosaics, paintings and ceramics, and even 
on carpets. On these can be seen quite clearly the arrangement of the 
chahar bagh, with either an octagonal pool placed in it or perhaps a tomb 
°F pavilion at its centre, or the 8reat landscaped garden with Pavilions 
Providing a series of beautiful Perspectives. A third type was to appear in 
India, where the form of the garden became that of a palace itself 


condition: a lack of concern with Catward symbols, but space for the inner 
soul to breathe and develop. To attain this inner Peace within the teeming 
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The concept of the garden as a reflection of the cosmos. On the left 
a centrifugal, or outward-directed, force flows out from the building 
into a natural paradise; on the right a centripetal, or inner-directed, 
force flows in to a fountain, which in turn generates ever-widening ripples, 
so recommencing the cycle of expansion and contraction. 


streets and bazaars of a Middle Eastern township, a measure of personal 
privacy has to be achieved, aided in public by a complete avoidance of 
sensuous stimuli, for to keep quiet in a public place is to create one’s own 
sphere of privacy. The extreme example is that of the traditional Muslim 
woman behind her veil, which externally creates a walled space of infinite 
privacy. The close packing of residential units, each with its own courtyard 
garden and surrounding walls, is the urban family’s manifestation of this 
sense of place. 

The converse form, exhibiting an outward-directed, or centrifugal, force, 
is found in the chahar bagh, or quartered garden, in which a central pavilion 


The Concept of the Paradise Garden 


is sited at the intersection of four avenues, typified in the Hasht Behist of 
Isfahan (literally, eight paradises). Here is a truly dynamic paradise, not 
only in the overall plan, but in the very concept of its central pavilion 
For the pavilion provides a primary centrifugal movement outwards 
along the avenues and a secondary inward-directed motion through its 
four porches to the basin of water and the fountain — its spiritual centre — 
from which in turn are generated ripples of ever-expanding diameter, 
Tecommencing the cycle of expansion and contraction. 

The larger, centrifugal type of garden was not feasible within limited 
city space, so the courtyard plan is the more acceptable urban form of 
garden which is still capable of providing that contact with nature so 
highly valued by its inhabitants. The form of urban dwelling surrounding 
an internal courtyard, which was anticipated by the typical Roman town 
house and well-suited to a hot climate, became the prototype for archi- 
tectural forms and is repeated in mosque, madrasa (college) and cara- 
vanserai. 

‘The enclosed garden thus also becomes a defined space, encompassing 
within itself a total reflection of the cosmos and, hence, paradise. Within 
it, this concept fosters order and harmony, and can be manifested to the 
senses through numbers, geometry, colour and, of course, materials. But 
the interaction of these elements of shape and space must create a place 
that is totally restful, devoid of tensions and conducive to contemplation. 
Within this space, the traditional pool provides a centre and an upward- 
reflecting surface for directing the creative imagination. 

Ina climate of long summer heat, much of day-to-day living takes place 
out of doors, so the transitional area from the building to the world outside 
is important for it provides the link. (In the Alhambra the device is used 
tosuch an extent that the visitor is never sure whether he is inside or out.) 
It was this transitional space that inevitably became the reception area 
in palace buildings, for inside was private and outside was for quiet 
contemplation. Known in Iran as the talar, this porch-like structure pro- 
vides the link, keeping the sun off those under its roof and shading the 
structure it adjoins. It appears in all traditional buildings and reappears 
in various modern structural forms. While the ¢a/ar is static, ina directional 
form it becomes the colonnade. 

Metaphysically, the falar is viewed as the locus of the soul moving 
between garden and building, where garden is spirit and building body 
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ABovE A talar, or porch, at Mahan in Iran with a decorative 
band of Kufic script along the top 
The talar provides a transitional space b 
the interior and the exterior, which is significant 
on both a physical and a spiritual level. 


It is therefore the transitional space between the spiritual and terrestrial 
worlds. Another form of the falar, this time arched, is known as the ivan: 
it occurs in mosque layout, though as an architectural structure it had 
also been used in pre-Islamic buildings. 

The metaphysics of Islamic thought and its application to the concept 
of traditional architectural elements are the bond linking Isfahan, Granada 
and Agra. They may differ in structure, scale, age and usage ~ in every- 
thing, in fact, but their common denominator: that they were built by 
Muslims for Muslim usage. However, this single factor transcends all other 
structural differences and it is this which unifies all the tegions of Islam. 


OPPOSITE An ivan, or portal, of the Royal Mosque in Isfahan, Iran. 
Like the talar, the ivan provides a transitional space 
but ts normally applied to larger buildings like mosques 


| GARDEN ORIGINS 


We have considered the meaning and the importance of the garden within 
Islam but this mystical paradise must have had some precedent. After all, 
the garden is used as a symbol in many religions, for example the Garden 
of Eden. Beyond this, the obvious sense of stability to be gained from the 
possession of a garden must also have been generally recognized as being 
important to a migratory tribal community in Arabia. While religions 
might change, the hard climate of the Middle East and the need for water 
and coolness had not, hence its valued use as simile in the Quran. Actual 
gardens, however, must have been scarce, thereby adding to their aesthetic 
value, although it is difficult to know just when an enclosure round, say, 
an oasis becomes a garden. One suspects that, to the desert nomad, a few 
trees to provide shade do become just that. As long as shade and water 
are abundant, an Eastern garden need contain very little of merit in the 
way of plants to be imbued with endless qualities of relaxation and physical 
enjoyment. Persian poets may have praised what, to our botanically 
attuned senses, would seem disappointingly little. And this probably holds 
good for early Western gardens as well, where time and the land for 
decorative garden treatment were at a premium. 

Persia was one of the first states to be conquered by the newly emerging 
force of Islam, after the reigning Sassanian dynasty was defeated in battle 
in 4p 642. For over a thousand years the Persian Empire had been a major 
Power in Western Asia and many Arabians had been vassals of Persian 
tulers. Islam burst upon Persia with the speed of a desert whirlwind 


OPPOSITE ABOVE The expansion of Islam up to AD 750. 


OPPOSITE BELOW The extent of Islam c.1650. 
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and quickly superseded its preceding religion of Zoroastrianism, which 
venerated fire manifestation of the divine. Persian life and its archi- 
tectural endeavours continued, however, as Islam had so far no tradition 
with which to replace them. Thus, the new philosophy grafted itself onto 
an older stable civilization in which the garden held an undoubted and 
established part. One of the strengths of Islam lay in this continued 
assimilation of other established civilizations as it raced its course round 
the Mediterranean during the next hundred years, and then the cross- 
fertilization of each within the Islamic empire. 

It is in early Persian origins, then, that we must seek the garden's 
source. But it is relevant at this stage to look at how water is used in Iran 
to irrigate land and to see how a pattern evolved which later became 
formalized, taking on other significances. It is a tradition which has 
probably not changed in thousands of years, and builders of early palaces 
would have regularized and expanded the same methods to achieve some 
of the grandiose water layouts which we know existed in conjunction with 
early palace buildings, for garden and building were always inseparable 

The mountain has been venerated in the Middle East since the earliest 
times, and some of the earliest buildings were of ziggurat formation (the 
hanging Gardens of Babylon, for instance), which was a ritual imitation 
of familiar sacred mountains surrounding the Iranian plateau. One of the 
reasons for venerating the mountain may have been that from it flows 
life-giving water in this desert landscape when, with melting snows in 
spring, thousands of rushing streams flow downwards. Their lifetime 
short, however, and few streams and fewer rivers ever reach the sea, 
they die out very quickly in the heat of the desert. Even the famed river 
Zayandeh, by which Isfahan stands and which is so beautifully bridged, 
disappears into a salt lake only a few miles further on 

But where water failed, man as early as the sixth century Bc started to 
dig subterranean water channels (known in Persia as ganats) to lead the 
water from the mountain to the villages and fields. Qanats are constructed 
by digging a shaft to pierce the permanent raised water table situated at 
the foot of the mountain. This level is still above that of the eventual 
water delivery point, from where an underground channel is excavated 
back to the base of the main shaft slightly uphill. The length of the ganat 
may be either only a few metres or up to several kilometres, and the course 
is punctuated by vertical shafts every fifty metres or so, both to provide 
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Top Plan and section of the construction of a typical qanat. 
Water is collected from under the foothills of a mountain range and 
conducted by qanats, or underground channels, to its destination, which 
is often at some considerable distance from the source. 

Vertical shafts provide air and access for the diggers 


ABOVE Qanat holes punctuate the central Iranian desert landscape 


MUGHAL INDIA 


The garden tradition which Babur, the first great Mughal, was to carry 
to the hot dusty plains of northern India is purely Persian in concept, 
enclosed, private and quadripartite — the chahar bagh. But over the next 
two centuries his descendants with their passion for garden building took 
this Persian form and transformed it into another which is unique in the 
garden tradition worldwide. 

The Muslim world possesses the particular skill of imbuing an Islamic 
idea with the local flavour, be it in poetry, in art or in building. In the 
latter half of the sixteenth century and the early part of the seventeenth, 
this genius reached one of its finest flowerings in Mughal gardens in India, 
mainly centred on Kashmir, for the gardens of Agra, Lahore and Delhi, 
being out of the hill country, were closed and private, albeit with views 
to the outside world, in the continuing Persian tradition. This recurring 
influence from Persia can be traced back to pre-Timurid times, for all the 
central Asian invaders (from Alexander onwards) had passed through, 
inevitably bringing some echoes of Persian culture with them. (Even the 
word ‘Hindu’ is Persian, simply meaning Indian.) 

What was the previous tradition onto which that of Timurid Persia was 
so successfully grafted? Until 1200 when Muslims united the region — at 
least in the north-west — India had been a series of minor Hindu states 
and kingdoms, each going its own way, ruled by individual families or 
clans. Since the eighth century the north-west had been increasingly 
dominated by the Rajput dynasties, which professed Hinduism as did all 


ovposite A Mughal miniature of c. 1610-1615 showing friends 
in a garden. Despite the Indian setting, the formal division 
of the garden and its use as a kind of extended 
living area are characteristic of the Persian chahat bagh. 
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Indians in that part of the country. Hinduism is both a way of life and a 
highly organized social and religious system, but free from any dogma 
concerning the nature of God. It does not depend on the existence or non- 
existence of God, or whether there is one God or many — this is not 
ultimately what matters. What does is the eternal law that governs all 
human and non-human existence, which the Western world understands 
as ‘natural law’, It is the subtlety and ambivalence in the interpretation 
of this concept which gives Hinduism its distinctive flavour and which 
sets up within it a tension that is never wholly resolved 

Apart from the fact that the Islamic movement was a relatively recent 
graft on the ancient and firmly established social and religious structure 
of India, it also clashed head on with its fundamental convictions. Islam 
promoted realism against Hindu idealism, the material against the vision 
ary and the concrete against the abstract. Nothing could illustrate this 
religious and racial difference, or emphasize more clearly the principl 
underlying the consciousness of each community, than the contrast 
between their respective places of worship. Compared with the clarity of 
the mosque, the temple is a place of mystery; the courts of the Muslim are 
open to air and light, the Hindu temple is a building of enclosure, of 
sombre passages leading to dim cells, guarded and remote. The mosque 
has no need of a central shrine, it is sufficient to turn in the direction of 
Mecca; but the focal point of the temple is a sacred chamber within the 
labyrinth of the building. The mosque is wholly visible and intelligible, 
while the temple is complex and indeterminate. fi 

Islamic art was the very antithesis of Hindu art; for Hindu adornment 
was individualistic, irregular and symbiotic, while Islamic decoration was 
mathematical, continuous and abstract. Hindu art employed writing only 
as an inferior method of supplying information, while Islamic art used it 
as one of its principal means of expression and indeed as the vehicle of 
God’s word. Islamic monotheism, too, was at odds with the quixotic 
complexities of Hindu religion, and many Hindus found this an attractive 
alternative and a way of escape from the intolerable degradations of the 
caste system for the outcasts and untouchables. 

The fusion of these different ideological conceptions of Indo-Islamic art, 
religion and thinking was the basis of Mughal design; while their basi 
philosophy was Muslim, its manifestation in building and garden was often 
carried out by Hindu craftsmen, so that the blending of concept and 
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actuality produced a result far less rigid than that of the parent Persian 
tradition, though none-the-less brilliant in its own right. Indian craftsmen 
were unequalled in their skill and knowledge in using stone, having 
achieved perfection by working it for centuries in temple buildings; its 
manipulation was practised on a scale which raised it to the status of a 
national industry. How this manipulative skill was adapted and directed 
to the production of technically as well as artistically accomplished archi- 
tecture is seen in the monuments that arose in India under Islamic rule 

Until this time Indian building construction had been fairly primitive 
and involved no structural complexities. The true arch was not known, 
the beam being used to span voids, together with the constructional 
method known as corbelling. The displacement of the beam by the arch, 
evolved under Muslim influence, was made possible by the introduction of 
another material, hitherto unknown to the indigenous masons: this was a 
cementing agent in the form of mortar. With this the effects of oblique 
and lateral thrust could be counteracted, and far greater flexibility was 
possible to put into practice the scientific and mechanical formulae which 
Islam had evolved in its own particular building forms. 

While the mosque was the most important building of Islam, the tomb 
was also introduced, as an entirely new kind of structure, since in Hindu 
India at that time no sepulchre was raised to mark the resting place of 
the dead. In the course of time, though, tomb building, especially in 
northern India, became part of the landscape, with much of the finest 
Indo-Islamic design coming together in their’structures, and with the 
concept of the chahar bagh evolving in a new form to surround them. 

The topography of northern India had to be considered as well, and 
particularly that of Kashmir. In the Perso-Arab tradition of building in 
a desert environment, every last drop of water was of physical as well as 
visual value, heightened by the privacy of the shaded gardens in which it 
was enjoyed. Away from the hot plains of India, in the cool Vale of 
Kashmir, water was not at a premium; there were rushing mountain 
streams and lakes to delight the Mughal emperors. Indeed, flat land 
suitable for garden building was scarce, as the mountains dropped rapidly 
into the lake, and ground levels and contours had to be exploited by 
terracing. Water remained the unifying theme in both situations: its 
use in the narrow channels of the flat, quartered gardens of Persia was 
translated into ever-increasing, rushing water displays of greater com- 


OVERLEAF Two Mughal miniatures of 1663, showing on the right Shah Jahan 
seated on a terrace with his son Dara Shikwh and chief minister Asaf Khan, 
and on the left a group of courtiers. Behind Shah Jahan a canal 
‘flows through a pavilion and on past bed-rolls at the water's edge 
before cascading below the terrace, The left-hand miniature reveals more 
of the formal divisions and planting of the garden, With hills in the distance 
(some snow-covered), the pictures probably represent the Shalamar Bagh in Kashmir. 
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plexity in India, and it was this tradition which was later transferred back 
to the water gardens first of the Zands and then of the Qajars in Persia. 

One cannot but compare the revelation which the early Renaissance 
gardens of Italy must have been to the northern European on the Grand 
Tour, after the enclosed medieval gardens of Europe (based, it is supposed, 
on those of Islamic Spain), with that of the Mughal seeing Kashmir for 
the first time. Of course, the basic intention behind the European garden 
tradition is quite different, but a comparison may be drawn between the 
Italian Renaissance garden with its fearless acceptance of, and ultimate 
marriage to, surrounding nature, and the open terraced layouts of Mughal 
gardens in Kashmir, with which they are contemporary. Indo-Islamic art 
before the coming of the Mughals already showed certain Muslim Persian 
elements; their proximity made this inevitable. Though based on this 
earlier Indo-Islamic fusion, the buildings of the earlier Mughal garden 
palaces derived their unique flavour from the combination of subtle-toned 
red and yellow local stone - a departure from clear-cut Persian colours — 
with Hindu motifs in such details as lintels, columns and eaves, fretted 
balconies or lotus roundels, while carving was rich with flowers and 
animals, flower scrolls being combined with Muslim inscriptions. Akbar 
later (1572-3) conquered Gujarat, famed for its white marble, and increas- 
ingly this was used for building. Not until the sixteenth century did the 
new and original Indo-Muslim art of the great Mughals reach its full 
flowering, since the Emperors Babur and Humayun were too involved 
with martial pursuits. Akbar, however, set up his court in a very eclectic 
fashion, once peace had been established with the Rajput princes; in it 
were mingled Mughal, Indo-Islamic and Rajput elements. This fusing of 
styles continued through the reign of Jahangir, but the greatest builder 
of all was Shah Jahan. 

So the Mughal style developed, a combination of arches, pilasters, 
perforated marble screens, pavilions decorated with arabesques, inscrip- 
tions, flowers in relief or inlay, and semi-precious stones of turquoise, 
purple and blue, of fountains and canals in an expanded form of the 
traditional chahar bagh; and this style came from several sources: a pre- 
vious Indo-Muslim philosophy, the curving architecture of Bengal, the 
white marble of Gujarat and the floral decoration of Kashmir. This 
refinement culminated in the Taj Mahal at Agra and should have expanded 
by incorporating new ideas and inspiration, but was prevented by Aurang- 
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zeb's intensification of orthodox Muslim policy; art and architecture 
started its slow decline and deterioration to the needlessly intricate and 
over-ornate decadence of the later Mughals, even returning eventually to 
the predominant use of red sandstone in the buildings of the Raj. 

The reign of the Mughals was well documented, primarily by the 
emperors themselves in the Baburnama, Humayunnama, Akbarnama, and 


ABOVE A sixteenth-century Mughal miniature of Akbar and his court 
in a walled garden. Where there was no natural slope, water wheels 
were used to pump the water round the garden. 
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the Tuzuk-i Jahangir, or Memoirs of Jahangir. Secondary observations 
came from visiting ambassadors and travellers from the West. These 
written accounts were supplemented by court drawings and miniatures, 
so that a total picture of the developing glitter of the Mughal court and 
its decline is available, and with it a vivid description of court life and the 
gardens in which it was often lived. 

Unlike other dynasties whose current ruler built only for himself in his 
own lifetime — for a new ruler needed a new palace if not a new capital — 
the Mughals, while sometimes building afresh, also extended royal building 
complexes they had inherited, so that they tended not to fall away to 
oblivion. Added to this, the Mughals followed the Timurid tradition of 
building tombs for themselves, surrounding them with a garden which 
was enjoyed during their lifetime and which at their death became their 
last revered resting place (though this Muslim tradition was existing in 
northern India before their arrival). We have therefore, in a better or 
worse state of repair, a far greater number of gardens built in an order 
which can be analysed chronologically than anywhere else in Islam. This, 
combined with the Mughal tradition of building first in readily available 
stone and later in marble, has ensured that tomb or palace and garden 
have all survived. 


BABUR (1483-1530) 


Babur was born in 1483. His father was Umar Shaikh, ruler of a minor 
state called Ferghana in Transoxiana, bordering Samarkand, one of many 
small states that sprang up after the death of Timur, and all ruled by his 
descendants who constantly wrangled and fought among themselves for 
superiority, not unlike the Taifa kings of al-Andalus. The strongest of 
these states was Samarkand itself, Timur’s old, rich and fabled capital, 
along with Bukhara and, further south, Herat in what is now Afghanistan 
Quite early in his career Babur set his sights on capturing Samarkand, 
and in 1496 he attacked it with two cousins, at a time when Samarkand 
itself was weakened by the death in quick succession of two of its rulers, 
They were in fact beaten off, but returned the following year and, after a 
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seven-month siege, entered the city. Babur had obviously heard of the 
riches of Timur's famed city, and eagerly explored them, being particularly 
taken by the gardens which he described in his Baburnama. 

But Babur’s success only lasted a few months, then he was deserted by 
many of his followers and lost the city, only to discover that in his absence 
he had also lost his own kingdom of Ferghana to his younger brother, 
Jahangir, in the meantime. Babur set about recapturing his kingdom and 
by 1500 he had made a treaty with his brother whereby each agreed to 
rule half of the country, and further that they should jointly attack 
Samarkand once more, Jahangir keeping the whole of Ferghana if the 
offensive was successful. Initially they enjoyed success, but by 1504 Babur 
was under attack from the Uzbek Shaibani Khan, who eventually squeezed 
him out of Ferghana, and for the second time Babur was homeless. 

Babur now set his sights on Kabul, three hundred miles to the south, 
which was being ruled from Kandahar by a non-Timurid prince. He took 
it easily. At Kabul ~ a crossroads of the Islamic trading world between 
trading routes stretching east, west, north and south — for the first time 
in his life Babur was able to lead a settled existence, and quickly set up 
court. Kabul is situated in a green and fertile valley, and the court which 
Babur established, if not achieving the cultural standards of the court at 
Samarkand, was not far behind. In this settled haven Babur was able to 
indulge himself in writing poetry and starting his first garden building. 
His favourite was the Bagh-i Vafa, which he describes in his memoirs: 


I laid out the four gardens, known as Bagh-i Vafa, on a rising ground facing 
south. ... There oranges, citrons and pomegranates grow in abundance ... I had 
plantains brought and planted there; they did very well. The year before I had 
had sugar cane planted there; it also did well. ... The garden lies high, has running 
water close at hand, and a mild winter climate. In the middle of it a one-mill 
stream flows constantly past the little hill on which are the four garden plots. In 
the south-west part there is a reservoir ten by ten, round which are orange trees, 
and a few pomegranates, the whole encircled by a trefoil meadow. This is the best 
part of the garden, a most beautiful sight when the oranges take colour. Truly 
that garden is admirably sited. 

Later in his life, when apparently settled in India, Babur still thought of 
Kabul and found time to write to its governor with instructions that 
the gardens he had planted should be kept well-watered and properly 
maintained with flowers. 
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Babur’s court became a sanctuary for other dispossessed Timurid 
princes who had lost their kingdoms as Shaibani Khan extended his. Even 
Babur began to grow uneasy when Shaibani took Herat, but at this stage 
the latter fell foul of Shah Ismail, the founder of the Persian Safavid 
dynasty, who eventually captured and beheaded him. The shah returned 
Shaibani’s widow, Babur’s sister Khanzada, to him. This gesture marks 
Babur's first direct communication with Persia, although culturally there 
must already have been a strong interchange. The relationship developed 
to the point where the shah promised to help Babur retake Samarkand 
on the condition that Babur adopt the dress and customs of the shah’s 
Persian Shii sect of Islam. Shah Ismail obviously saw this as a way to 
expand his boundaries; Babur was prepared to accept the shah's conditions 
as he was still allowed to practise his own Sunni form of Islam in Kabul. 
Babur duly marched north, first taking Bukhara from the Uzbeks and, as 
a Timurid prince returning to his rightful possession, took Samarkand 
too, while tactfully keeping his Persian allies in the background. 

Again his success was not to endure since Babur found himself in the 
ambiguous position of seemingly having to persecute Samarkand’s Sunni 
population while wearing the guise of Ismail’s Shii doctrine. The residents 
of Samarkand soon grew tired of Babur and he was rejected from the city 
after eight months, when it was returned to the Uzbeks. Babur returned 
to his haven of Kabul. 

Before his last, ill-fated attempt on Samarkand, Babur had made one 
or two assaults eastwards into India, if for no other reason than to make 
foraging raids to provide for his by now huge court, which his little green 
valley in Kabul could not support. Like Samarkand, Babur still saw 
Hindustan, and more particularly the Punjab, as his by right, his claim 
going back to Timur’s conquest of northern India in 1398. Timur had left 
as his vassal in control of Delhi a man called Khizr Khan, who later 
became Sultan of Delhi and founded the Sayyid dynasty while he still 
owed allegiance to the Timurids. His successor at the time of Babur's 
invasion was the Lodi Sultan Ibrahim II of Delhi. 

Babur took his time in preparing his offensive into India. Kandahar fell 
to him in 1522 and he was then free to turn his attention to India, and 
successive yearly raids were made until Babur defeated Sultan Ibrahim 
at the battle of Panipat in 1526, aided by the abilities of his seventeen- 
year-old son Humayun and newly imported firearms from Turkey. It is 


opposite In this Mughal miniature of c.1590 Babur is shown supervising 
the layout of the Bagh-i Vafa at Kabul in 1504, 
which, with its enclosing wall (here supporting pomegranates), 
quadripartite division by water channels, and water tank, displays 
all the typical features of the traditional Islamic garden. 
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recorded that at Panipat he built a garden to celebrate a victory — and a 
tomb for Ibrahim. His victory at Panipat marked the end of the Delhi 
Sultanate and established in its place the Mughal empire. After this victory 
Humayun was dispatched to the capital Agra, to take the fort and its 
treasure, while Babur marched on Delhi, which he took, proclaiming 
himself Emperor of Hindustan. Previous Muslim sultans, beginning with 
the Slave Kings in 1206, had placed their capital in Delhi. Lahore had 
been the capital of Ghaznavid India since the mid-eleventh century and 
was roughly the area we now know as Pakistan, and it also fell. The spread 
southward of Islam took longer, and the taking of the Deccan was a 
continual Mughal operation, not completed until the reign of Akbar (1556— 
1608), the grandson of Babur. It is fromr this time also that Islam spread 
rapidly eastward into Malaya, Java and Borneo in South-East 

Babur spent the rest of his life campaigning; remarkably, however, he 
took an active interest in all that he saw while doing so and kept a 
rough diary which was later to be transposed into his impressions, the 
Baburnama, and which gave an extremely full picture of sixteenth-century 
Hindustan. He also continued his garden building, for he and his followers 
found the lack of water, the dust and the heat of India exceedingly 
tiresome after green Kabul. ‘One of the great defects of Hindustan’, Babur 
writes, ‘being its lack of running waters, it kept coming to my mind that 
waters should be made to flow by means of wheels erected wherever I 
might settle down, also that grounds should be laid out in an orderly and 
symmetrical way.” 

It is not certain which is the site of the first garden which he built at 
Agra. It seems evidence exists that he built a garden palace at the bend 
of the river looking south across it, and that this was later completed by 
his son, Humayun. Traditionally this has been known as the Chahar Bagh, 
and traces of a number of wells and buildings have been found. The greater 
probability, however, is that the real site is that of the Ram Bagh, 
originally the Aram Bagh, or Garden of Rest. It is almost certainly the 
earliest Mughal garden to survive in recognizable form, although much 
altered since. It too could be described as orderly and symmetrical, as 
Babur wished. The basic pattern is one of geometrically laid-out walks, 
with platforms, from which the garden can be viewed, raised well above 
ground level. Possibly it was in this newly constructed garden that Babur 

received all the descendants of Timur and Jenghiz Khan, and all who had 


ABOVE LEFT The Ram Bagh, Agra, built in 1526, is one of the earliest 
surviving Mughal gardens. Situated on the other side of the River Jumna 
1a the Red Fort, the garden has the kind of orderly and 
symmetrical layout that Babur would have favoured 


ABOVE RIGHT A sixteenth-century Mughal miniature showing Babur receiving 
envoys in his garden at Agra. With the Red Fort perhaps in 
the background, this may well represent the Ram Bagh 


served him in the past, bidden in 1528 ‘to receive fitting benefits’ for 
their support, and to celebrate Babur’s undoubted supremacy. At this 
magnificent feast, guests sat in a semi-circle stretching a hundred metres, 
with Babur at the centre in a pavilion erected for the occasion. The main 
attractions of feasting and the giving of presents were accompanied by 
animal fights, wrestling, dancing and acrobatics ~ very similar in fact to 
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the receptions given first by Timur, then by Shah Abbas whom Babur 
preceded by comparatively few years. The Ram Bagh was well maintained 
in his great-grandson Jahangir’s reign since he wrote of it in glowing terms. 

Babur died in 1530, a comparatively young man, his death hastened by 
excessive alcohol and opium — but he had achieved an enormous amount 
in his remarkable career. He was first buried in a garden on the bank of 
the river Jumna at Agra, but his wish was to be buried in his favourite 
garden in Kabul, which he always referred to as home and where he was 
finally taken. 


HUMAYU 


(1508-56) 


Babur had died within four years of seizing Hindustan and founding the 
Mughal dynasty, so that the inheritance which he left to his son Humayun 
in 1530 was little more than a military occupation which had been held 
together by his own indomitable spirit. Combined with this state of insecur- 
Humayun was further troubled by his three brothers who, in the 
Timurid tradition, had each inherited part of the kingdom on their father's 
death, but who continued to try to expand that inheritance at Humayun's 
expense. His life was therefore one of constant fighting, compounded by 
the ever-present intrusions of Sher (later Shah) Khan, the leader of the 
many Afghans who over the years had settled along the Ganges in Bihar 
and who constantly threatened to overrun Bengal 

Within ten years of coming to the throne of Babur's empire, Humayun 
had lost most of it and was forced to flee towards Persia, where he was 
received, entertained and finally helped by Shah Tahmasp, the grandfather 
of the great Shah Abbas. On his way to Persia, however, Humayun visited 
Herat and Mashhad and was eventually received in northern Persia at 
Qazvin. This journey no doubt brought home to Humayun the Timurid 
cultural traditions to which he was heir, and especially the one associated 
with him in particular: that of miniature painting, for he alone of all the 
early great Mughals was not particularly interested in the art of garden 
making. Shah Tahmasp supported Humayun in attacking the Indian 
territories belonging to his brother Kamran on the promise of Kandahar 


opposite The tomb of Humayun in Delhi, with its Persian-influenced 
central ivan, was completed in 1573. The central watercourse 
is quite small, since water would be at a premium 
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being given to him on its capture. The shah's young son Murad was to 
accompany Humayun and would become his father’s representative in the 
captured city. Kandahar fell to the advancing Humayun, aided by the 
shah’s 12,000 horsemen, and was duly given to the Persians in 1545. The 
young Murad soon died, however, and Humayun took over the cit 
here he then retook Kabul as well , 

Over the next eight years Humayun slowly advanced, finally taking 
Delhi again in 1555 and remounting his father’s throne. For the remaining 
settled year of his life, Humayun's court was one of great culture, especially 
of painting and poetry. While Humayun was not a soldier of his father’s 
standing, he was something of a sybarite, who, even in his most troubled 
times politically, would retire into his harem for days or weeks, smoking 
opium to which he too was addicted 

Humayun's widow, Hamida Begum, a Persian from Khurasan, super- 
vised the construction of his tomb in Delhi, which was begun around 1560 
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and completed in 1573. It was to be the first of a succession of monumental 
garden tombs built by the Mughals. It stands on a large square platform 
and rises high with an immense marble dome which indicates its Persian 
origins. 

The tomb sits in the only extant Mughal garden to preserve its original 
form. This form is purely Persian too, although the chahar bagh layout has 
become enlarged and more intricate to become a water parterre of narrow 
channels with shallow tanks at their intersections. 


AKBAR (1542-1605) 


Akbar came to the throne in 1556 when still young; he was crowned at 
the age of thirteen, in a garden in Kalanaur. His guardian, wisely appointed 
before his death by Humayun, was Barram Khan. During his long life, 
the great Akbar not only expanded the borders of Muslim India, but turned 
what had been virtually a military state into one controlled amazingly 
efficiently by a civil service. He had the good sense to repeal laws and 
ta: the infidel Hindu and other minorities, and tried to assimilate 
their civilization into Mughal Islam, not without opposition within his 
own camp. To this end also, Akbar married a Rajput princess, the daughter 
of the Rajah of Amber (now Jaipur) in 1562; later she became the mother 
of the next emperor Jahangir, who in turn married a Rajput princess, 
thus binding the Mughals with the most important and powerful Hindu 
princes in northern India, Rajputana and Rajasthan. Akbar also made a 
point of taking other Rajput princesses into his household. Towards the 
end of his life it became feared that he had in fact become Hindu himself — 
he dabbled with Christianity also — but he had become neither, although 
he did display a great interest in mystical Sufism. 

In his early years Akbar and his court were constantly on the move, 
taking vast armies with him under the guise of hunting parties, which 
served the secondary purpose of keeping any opposition subdued. In fact 
he was extremely fond of hunting from an early age, being very much the 
outdoor type rather than the scholar. His tutors despaired of his cultural 
abilities, and it is assumed that he could neither read nor write throughout 
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his long life. The type of hunting most favoured by the Mughals was to 
drive game into an ever-decreasing circle surrounded by beaters, and only 
when that circle was a few miles across did the emperor go in to the kill 
with his favourite cheetahs or Indian leopards, and after him came lesser 
members of his household. But the initial diameter of the beaters’ circle 
might have been a hundred kilometres, needing up to fifty thousand men 
to enclose it. Such an operation was indeed a military exercise, and both 
Jenghiz Khan and Timur before Akbar had favoured this type of hunt for 
its value as military training. By this technique of moving his armies 
about, Akbar — between inevitable clashes — had by 1570 obtained rec- 
ognition of his sovereignty from nearly all the prominent Hindu princes; 
but the twent year-old emperor still had no heir, despite his ample 
supply of wives. It had always been Akbar’s habit to visit holy men from 
time to time to enlist their prayers to this end. After one such visit to 
Shaikh Salim Chishti, who was living at Sikri, and having been told that 
he would have three male heirs, he found that his wife, the former Princess 
of Amber, was indeed pregnant. Her son, born in 1569, was christened 
Salim after the sage, but later he became the Emperor Jahangir. Two 
other sons followed, Murad in 1570 and Danyal in 1572. To celebrate the 
birth of his heir, Akbar decided to move his capital from Agra and build 
a new one at Sikri, to be known as Fathpur Sikri (‘fathpur’ denoting 
victory). 

At Agra Akbar had started building the magnificent red sandstone wall 
twenty metres high which encloses and gives its name to the Red Fort 
there. The wall runs in the shape of a bow, with the straight side facing 
the river Jumna, on to which so much later Mughal building also faced. 
Along the top of this wall Akbar had built his palace, although all that 
now remains of it is the Jahangiri Mahal, the rest having been demolished 
by Shah Jahan for his more refined marble buildings 

From Agra it is an hour's journey to Fathpur Sikri, which is now 
something of a ghost town, for Akbar lived in it no longer than fourteen 
years before it was abandoned. What remains in a state of restoration is the 
complex of palace and garden buildings on which thousands of craftsmen 
started to work in 1571, building in a totally Indian style. Later Mughal 
architecture combined considerable Persian influences. At both Agra and 
Fathpur Sikri we know that Akbar had gardens built, importing trees and 
flowers of all kinds. But architecture was Akbar’s chief interest, not 
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gardens, The mosque courtyard is magnificent, the huge ivan entrance of 
red sandstone with marble inlay being reminiscent of Persian architecture 
in its scale. Sitting in the middle of the courtyard and contrasting with 
its surroundings is the marble tomb which Shah Jahan built for Shaikh 
Salim Chishti, whose prayers Akbar sought to bless him with a family, 
This little tomb building is again of exquisite refinement, and much in its 
design is in the Indian tradition. Outside, a deserted ablution pool, empty 
of water, sits in the mosque courtyard, which nevertheless has the feeling 
of a market place. Here it becomes so hot that mats are laid to walk on 
barefoot for as it is a holy place one goes shoeless. The flooring of the 
mosque court is of stone and therefore hot, while marble remains cool. 

A little way from the mosque is Akbar’s private palace, built entirely 
of red sandstone in the Indian style and of perfectly tailored slabs which 
in general only rest on each other. Again, this is a strangely gloomy 
building because of its colour. What is interesting is the use of coursed 
water channels throughout the complex and the huge regular chaman tank 
in the main courtyard, with its central island and bridges leading to it, 
surely one of the earliest of this form of island retreat. Akbar's Fathpur 
Sikri illustrates clearly not only the scattered nature of the palace pavilions 


The tomb of Shaikh Salim Chisti, the only marble building in Akbar's 
red sandstone palace at Fathpur Sikri outside Agra, which was 
built in a predominantly Indian style from 1571 


but the openness of their design, intended to catch every cooling breeze; 
remarkable, too, is the lack of surround or balustrading to floors of 
considerable height — for, if one sits cross-legged on the ground, one wants 
an unimpeded view. 

Various reasons have been put forward for the desertion of Fathpur 
Sikri: that the situation was unhealthy or the supply of water was inad- 
equate. It is said that the dam of the lake actually gave way while the 
emperor and his friends were playing cards on the bank and the party 
narrowly escaped drowning. For whatever reason, Akbar moved his court 
to the Punjab in 1585, and from there he started to make visits to 
Kashmir — which for us is significant — and on his return in 1598 he moved 
to Agra. This whole period of Akbar's life has been faithfully recorded in 
two works by the Persian Abu |-Fazl, the Akbarnama and the Ayn-i Akbari, 
or ‘Regulations of Akbar’, and it was this recorded, ordered existence of 
court life and the wide administrative apparatus surrounding it which 
became the life and culture of succeeding Mughal courts over the next 
hundred years. 

Akbar's first visit to Kashmir after its conquest in 1586 was a revelation 
to him — he fell in love with it — even despite the journey, for which he 
had three thousand stone cutters, mountain miners and splitters of rock 
and two thousand diggers to level the ups and downs of the roadway. On 


ABOVE The main courtyard and tank with its central platform and 
bridges in Akbar’s private palace at Fathpur Sikri. 
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this first visit, river palaces, floating gardens and over a thousand boats 
were prepared in his honour. The tradition of floating gardens is one which 
still survives today, as melons and tomatoes are mostly grown on them. 
Akbar paid three separate visits to the valley and liked to refer to it 
his private garden. When there, after a six-weeks journey, he would relax, 
go water-fowling and beating and watch the safiron fields being harvested 
in the autumn, accompanied by his son Salim, whose love for Kashmir 
would be even more obsessive than his father’s. These Kashmiri pil- 
grimages are celebrated, for successive emperors had gardens made at 
stopping places along the way. It is a measure of the peace and security 
which Akbar had established in northern India that he could absent 
himself in such an inaccessible spot 

The centre of Kashmir is Srinagar, and it was to the heart of this lu 
valley with its saffron fields on Lake Dal that successive emperors went, 
building around the lake their superlative gardens, no less than seven 
hundred in the time of Jahangir. However, Akbar's first building was the 
fortress of Hari Parbat, which dominated the lake, and later the garden 
palace of Nasim Bagh. 

Following the Timurid tradition, Akbar had started to build his own 
tomb at Sikandra near Agra before his death, a building which his son 
finished. It is a monolithic structure in red sandstone with marble inlay, 
sitting four-square in a quartered garden, proportioned to set off the great 
tomb. The scale foreshadows later Mughal building, as does its predecessor, 
Humayun's tomb in Delhi; but the interconnecting water channels to the 
tanks are still narrow, although they are now contained in a stronger axial 
plan. The garden today lacks the classic planting of cypress, pine and 
plane and the life which running water would have given it. It is however 
a fine tribute to perhaps the greatest of the great Mughals. 


JAHANGIR (1569-1627) 


Akbar, a master stateman, had stabilized the Mughal dynasty and so 
prepared the way for Jahangir. He came to the throne at the age of thirty- 
six, having accompanied his father willingly or unwillingly during many 
journeys and been party to the making of many great decisions. In 
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character, however, Jahangir was more like his grandfather Babur, whom 
he followed in keeping a regular diary and whose gardens he visited in 
Kabul. We know much of Jahangir’s life from these diaries; compared to 
previous emperors, his life-style was comparatively quiet, his only real 
troubles coming from within his own family. 

Jahangir, one suspects, was not particularly interested in states- 
manship, his talents being directed more towards the arts. He was guided 
in the first and helped in the second throughout his life by his wife, Nur 
Jahan 

We know that, if Jahangir did not illustrate his diaries himself, he had 
artists to do it for him and they showed a keen interest in natural history. 
We know too from the diaries of Sir Thomas Roe, ambassador of James I 
who spent four years in India, that Jahangir exhibited strong interest 
in European portraiture and that this influenced the Mughal school of 
painting. These interests, combined with a love of the landscape of 
Kashmir (inherited from his father, along with his passion for building), 
produced in Jahangir a garden designer of no mean talent and, indeed, 
the central proponent of Mughal garden art. Jahangir in turn was followed 
by his son Khurram, later to become Shah Jahan, and together they built 
the finest Kashmiri garden, the Shalamar Bagh. Nur Jahan shared this 
design interest with Jahangir although she also displayed interest in palace 


ABOVE Map showing the location of surviving Mughal gardens 
round Lake Dal at Srinagar in Kashmir. 
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interiors and golden ornamentation — when she was not exhibiting her 
political acumen. Together they visited Kashmir many times, spending 
whole summers there, and the gardens, some of which Jahangir started 
when still a prince, were progressively improved and enlarged by them 
The royal gardens of Shalamar, Achabal and Verinag belong to this period, 
together with Nur Jahan's own garden on Lake Manashal, known as 
Jarogha Bagh. Her brother Asaf Khan also developed the largest and 
most spectacular of them all at Nishat Bagh. In his diaries, ngir 
describes the minutiae of the gardens, with details of the flowers growing 
there and the general feasting and jollities of their summer days there. 
Again, following the family tradition, Jahangir suffered from alcoholism 
and a dependence on opium; these gardens make an ideal background in 
which he could have indulged himself, surrounded by the rich and opulent 
court life lived outside. Jahangir also suffered from asthma and the Kash 
miri height would have alleviated this. 

At this time the court and capital moved with the emperor. Delhi had 
not been raised to the standard it reached under Shah Jahan, and Jahangir 
visited it only as often as he went to Ajmer, 
v 


hore or Agra, Perhaps it 
as because it was further north than Delhi and therefore nearer to 
hmir that Jahangir made Lahore his real capital. Near it Nur Jahan 
laid out the huge garden of Dilkusha at Shahdara; here Jahangir was 
eventually buried in a tomb of his wife's design, while Nur Jahan and her 
brother were buried close by, 

A stopping place on entering Kashmir, and one of the many caravanserai 
along the way at the foot of the Banihal Pass, was an ancient place of 
worship called Verinag. Though less spectacular than some of the more 
famed of Jahangir’s gardens surrounding Lake Dal at Srinagar, this layout 
has a direct and uncomplicated simplicity that is very moving. A spring 
emerges in a deep clear pool stocked with mammoth carp ~ their ancestors 
are reputed to have had golden rings inserted in their noses by Jahangir 
The pool is encapsulated in a colonnaded building, one side of which was 
a bridging palace over the water channel which runs out of it. The stone- 
edged channel runs between two huge chenars straight as a die for nearly 
three hundred metres before dropping into a stream reputed to be the 
source of the Jhelum river. Behind the domed roof of the colonnaded 
building, the last outpost of the mountains rises sheer upwards, clothed 
in dense greenery. This bold and simple use of a canal of water isa foretaste 


opPOsITE LEFT Plan of the gardens (laid out in 1609) at Verinag in Kashmir, situated 
some 75 km south-east of Srinagar. Water rises in a carp-filled octagonal pool 
and flows in a wide canal through surrounding gardens down to a stream. 
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ABOVE RIGHT Exiting from the tank between two large chenar Irees, 
the stone-edged canal at Verinag runs straight for 300m 
to its stream outlet. Summer flowers line the canal. 
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ABOVE Plan of the Shalamar Bagh, Kashmir (built in 1619), showing 
the progression of pavilions and outside ‘rooms’ to the lop of the garden, 
beyond which rise the mountains that feed the gardens with water. 
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of joys to come as subsequent emperors progressed through the terraced 
rice fields, fruit and walnut orchards of Kashmir to their lake at Srinagar 
Lake Dal had always held a fascination for the Mughal emperors, and 
visions of carved wooden houseboats basking among floating islands of 
greenery and fields of pink lotus and yellow water lilies were not an illusion 
The water is crystal clear and deep, mirroring the background of sharp 
mountains as they rise up from it, to end against a jagged horizon. 
sprinkled with straggling conifers 

‘Across the lake from Srinagar lies the most famous of Jahangir’s 
gardens — the Shalamar Bagh. It should be approached across the water 
at leisure, for this is how the emperors visited their gardens. Now a road 
runs round the lake and actually crosses this garden and its near neighbour, 
Nishat Bagh. On plan these gardens have an affinity with those of Renaiss- 
ance Italy but in actuality there is none, for, particularly at Shalamar, 
the progression or build-up is from the lowest part up to the highest, 
whereas in Italy the reverse is more often true. So the experience of a 
Mughal garden or palace is similar to that of entering a mosque: one of 
progression. The rhythm of the progression, however, lies in water; in this 
sense there is a similarity with Italian gardens, but its use is different: 
seldom for baroque display, more for calm, being always cool and restful 
The pedestrian in the garden is almost incidental and his path accompanies 
the water and weaves round or over the waterfalls and watercourses in it 
The water linking the levels sometimes cascades in great unbroken sheets, 
or rushes headlong down stone ramps, called chadar, whose surface is 
broken to increase the rippled effect. 

The true raison d’étre of these gardens is as a place for contemplation 
and sitting cross-legged on carpets by the waterside, or on stone or marble 
benches straddling the stream for coolness, the sound of adjacent falls of 
water and fountain jets muffling conversation; or, as at Shalamar, as a 
place for the emperor to sit in his Hall of Public Audience, the Diwan-i 
Am, its gaily painted ceiling above the black marble throne lit by reflect- 
ions from the surrounding pool. The courtly aspect of these gardens is 
carried through in their function, for the linear progression up the garden 
is from the Hall of Public Audience to the Hall of Private Audience, to 
the living and women’s quarters, the zenana, to which only the emperor 
himself had access. Each building is surrounded by its own garden area. 
At Shalamar this progression is also followed so that the famed black 


OPPOSITE BELOW A low stone bench sits astride one of the numerous cascades 
of the Shalamar Bagh, providing a cool secluded spot for conversation 
or contemplation amid the splendour of the surrounding mountains. 
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The black marble pavilion at Shalamar has a later Kashmiri wooden roof, 
but the black marble columns still remain. Recesses behind the cascade 
(reminiscent of those in the miniature on p.121) would have held 
colourful cut dahlia heads by day and candles by night. 


marble pavilion of the zenana, built by Shah Jahan, is the culmination of 
the garden layout and is ringed about with delicate plumes of water, an 
exercise in quiet delicacy and meticulous detail, a casket for the jewels. 
Behind the last pavilion the mountains rise up, and in front there is a 
quiet descending order of harmonies in pavilion and water within an 
avenue of massive chenars, until at the end of the canal sits the tranquil 
lake, 

While one is aware, when considering earlier Islamic gardens, of the lack 
of domestic building as a focal point in the layout, only in Kashmir is the 
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true ideal achieved, the ideal of paradise described quite explicitly in the 
Quran as a series of pavilions within a garden, an ideal predating that of 
Timurid tents within their enclosure, the whole concept in fact being of a 
palace without a roof’. Some essence of such a format was present in the 
disposition of the buildings at Fathpur Sikri as well. The complexity of 
the Alhambra’s interpenetration of garden with building masks this ideal, 
although the basic format is there, because the palace pavilions have 
become concentrated in such a limited site. Tombs, which the Western 
mind would regard as replacement dwellings, are in fact pavilions in a 
landscape, and this central structure is invariably accompanied by bound- 
ary structures acting as stops to the accompanying water channels. 

‘A Persian quotation appears at Shalamar which reads: ‘If there be a 
Paradise on the face of the earth, it is here, it is here, it is here.’ Its layout 
would indeed seem most nearly to aspire to the Quranic ideal. The garden 
was built both by Jahangir and by Shah Jahan as a young man, the father 
using his flair for site and location, the son his exquisite taste for building. 
It is far less showy than nearby Nishat Bagh and less worldly than Achabal 
but justifies its reputation as one of the world’s most beautiful gardens. 
Nishat Bagh, a little way along Lake Dal from Shalamar, was not built 
val garden and there are fewer pavilions within its layout, since 
ceremonial was obviously less frequent. It is reputed to have been made 
by Jahangir’s brother-in-law, Asaf Khan, Nur Jahan's elder brother. The 
siting of the garden is far more spectacular than at Shalamar, being tucked 
more into the mountain, and it has a far steeper ascent, so contains larger 
features as well. Water flows faster and cascades are greater but, while a 
magnificent concept, it somehow loses the tranquillity of Shalamar. The 
garden has been further improved by the recent removal of a pavilion 
across the centre of the site which, though originally allowing a view 
through its watercourse, was latterly blocked. 

Like its neighbour, Nishat Bagh should be approached by water from 
the lake through a bridge in the bund, or old made-up road through the 
lake. From the inner pool beyond the bridge the bagh reaches out to 
embrace the visitor with arms of chenar planted right down to the water’s 
edge. From this point there ascends a progression of differing le 
ultimate zenana terrace and central pavilion which. bridges the water’s 
entrance into the garden. Originally there were twelve levels, one for each 
sign of the zodiac, but this number has been reduced owing to the road 
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The view down to Lake Dal at Nishat Bagh, Kashmir, which was supposedly 
built by the brother-in-law of Jahangir in 1625. A floating causeway 
planted with trees and pierced by a bridge provides a watery 
forecourt for boats approaching across the lake 


bisecting them. The garden is now approached from the lake between two 
pepper-pot pavilions, with a cascade between them, the wall containing 
the cascade being festooned with brilliant blue morning glories. Feeding 
this great cascade, now tumbling down to the roadside, is a wide canal 
running the length of the garden and punctuated at regular intervals by 
spouting fountains. At each change of level there is another cascade or a 
rushing, rippling chadar. The flow is fast and the garden wide and open, 
so that the mood is altogether more lively than at Shalamar. The ultimate, 
private zenana terrace is retained by an arched wall six metres high and 
flanked at either end by balconied pavilions reminiscent of medieval 
gazebos and allowing a similar view for the women, once lodged in them, 
to the outside world. 
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A water chute at Nishat Bagh connecting the top 
zenana gardens to the next level. 


pavilion 
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While the changes of level are so dramatically stated by water features 
and catchment pools and reinforced by flanking flights of steps, there is 
strangely no linking paving between them, following the stone edging of 
the canals. The direct access path up the garden is to one side of the canal 
complex. The whole zenana terrace is grassed over and planted with huge 
chenar and clumps of fruit trees. The view from this ultimate terrace is 
spectacular, down the garden and across the lake to the hill beside old 
Srinagar on which Akbar’s fort, the Hari Parbat, is superbly sited. A 
feature of Nishat is the placing of stone or marble thrones across the 
watercourses, which make a perfect complement to the canals ~ to sit upon 
them with water rushing beneath is a delight. It is so near to Shalamar, 
which is composed of similar features in a similar setting, yet so very 
different. 

Still on this mountainside of Lake Dal there is another smaller garden 
than Nishat Bagh or Shalamar known as Chasma Shahi, or the Royal 
Spring, for it was built around the course of a renowned water source. The 


ABOVE Plan of the small Chasma Shahi garden in Kashmir 
built in 1632 and attributed to Shah Jahan. Water flows across 
three descending levels and originally went through 
a central pavilion, though this has now been removed. 


garden was built in 1632 and is attributed to Shah Jahan. The garden 
has been altered over the years considerably but its strong axial layout is 
interesting, though the concept is now somewhat negated by the recent 
removal of the central pavilion which was built in the Kashmiri style. 
Originally, the spring emerged, bubbling up through a marble lotus basin 
in an existing pavilion at the top of the garden, the private zenana garden, 
from which it still flows to a regular tank with a single jet. From here the 
water flowed into the now removed pavilion to appear and fall immediately 
down a steep chadar, narrow like a slide, to end in another fountained pool 
which stands at the centre of the lowest little garden. This axis is visually 
continued through a stone gateway and on. Without its pavilion, which 
must have had a ravishing view along the lakeside below, this garden is 
lost, and the subsidiary pavilion containing the watercourse, tucked into 
this mountain surround, has gained a primary significance for which it 
was not intended. 

The other major extant garden in Kashmir is some way from Lake Dal, 


ABOVE The view from the pavilion at the top of the garden of Chasma Shahi, 
which is situated on a hillside above Lake Dal 
Until recently a pavilion stood at the end of this vista 
and must have commanded a panoramic view over Lake Dal. 
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but on the old direct route to it from the south via Jammu. It is Achabal 
and, like Verinag quite close, it is set into the mountains. Supposedly the 
work of Nur Jahan, Jahangir's wife (the begum, or queen), it was originally 
called Begumabad for that reason. Smaller than both Shalamar and Nishat 
Bagh, it combines some of the qualities of both, being lively with strong 
rushing waters, as at Nishat, but nevertheless achieving a feeling of 
serenity as at Shalamar. It seemed a country version of the more urbane 
lake gardens. The build-up of the garden asin a palace is again from bottom 


Plan of the garden at Achabal, situated about 50 km south of Srinagar 
and set into the mountains at the source of a sacred spring. Water descends 
into a large tank and through tieo pavilions before entering 
a channel which leads into a river at the bottom of the garden 
It was supposedly built by Nur Jahan, Jakangir’s wife 


basins with 
fountair 


Like a stream of pure light the main watercourse al Achabal 
runs through the deep shade of huge chenar trees. 


to top as one progresses through it. Sadly, original Mughal buildings have 
been replaced by Kashmiri ones, the smaller of them lacking architectural 
subtlety; but their disposition nevertheless remains very much in the 
‘palace without a roof’ tradition. The watercourse flowing through and 
round the buildings is superb, dappled by the shade of massive chenars 
The ultimate fortissimo of the garden is a massive waterfall seemingly 
pouring out of the mountain, but in fact collected from a famous sacred 
spring which is renowned for the sweetness of its waters and a place of 
pilgrimage for centuries. The plan of Achabal is strong and simple and 
perhaps unique in that two side channels parallel the main one as they all 
tumble down the terraced levels of the site. The infill planting of fruit 
trees has now gone and simple broad stretches of grass replace them 
Interestingly, Shah Abbas of Persia and Jahangir were contemporaries, 
and the artistic achievements of their respective countries were at their 
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highest during their lives, with the place of the garden being high on the 
list. Both were Muslim, their urts were opulent, receptions were grand 
and drink flowed freely. Gardens and pavilions provided a background for 
this rich life, as interwoven and entwined as the pattern which often 
adorned them. But the building materials, the occupants and the 
locations — sometimes friendly, sometimes hostile — were very different. 
The gardens and pavilions reflect this difference. 


SHAH JAHAN (1592-1666) 


Although Shah Jahan had been involved with his father, Jahangir, in the 
layout of the Shalamar Bagh and did visit Kashmir more than once again, 
his own territory was much more the plains of India owing, no doubt, to 
his being more Rajput than Mughal through both his mother and his 
grandmother. Jahan's great genius was for building and planning, though 
the gardens in which the edifices sat were no less important than those 
of his father in Kashmir. However, being erected on flat ground and 
encompassing a structu they returned to the Persian chahar bagh 
tradition, although they were now much enlarged and the narrow water 
channels became smooth canals. Under his patronage, painters specialized 
in lifelike representations of birds, animals and flowers. 

Shah Jahan’s first masterpiece, the Taj Mahal, was built to the memory 
of his legendary wife Mumtaz Mahal, whose death, only three years after 
Jahan came to the throne, affected him deeply. She died while giving birth 
to her fourteenth child; of the previous thirteen children, four sons and 
three daughters had survived. The eldest son, Dara Shikuh, was born in 
1615 and the third, Aurangzeb, in 1618, and round these two the inevitable 
Mughal struggles for su: ion centred during the ond half of Shah 
Jahan’s life. His life underwent a change from one of continual cam- 
paigning in the field to a more sedentary one, controlling his sons, to whom 
he delegated military responsibility, from his courts at Agra, Delhi or 
Lahore. 

Jahan concentrated now on his building and planning projects. The first 
was the Taj Mahal. Shah Jahan had been interested in architecture from 
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ABOVE An unusual view of the Taj Mahal, Agra, seen across the garden 

which was largely planted during the Taj's restoration by 

zon in 1903. Built by Shak Jahan as a tomb for his legendary wife 
Mumtaz Mahal, the Taj was completed in 1654. 


Lord Cu 


an early age, and while various names are accredited to the design of the 
Taj, it is thought in the end that Jahan used the proposals which he 
commissioned to crystallize his own thoughts on the design of this personal 
mausolem to his wife. The building was begun in 1632 and was the logical 
conclusion to several strands which already existed in Mughal building 
The swelling shape of the dome above the pointed ivan is a design concept 


oprosiTE The main watercourse leading up to the Taj Makal is interrupted 
by a raised tank from which secondary water arms, now dry. run into 
the surrounding garden, The tomb is not central to the garden, 
possibly because Shah Jahan had intended to build his own tomb in black marble 
om the other side of the river Jumna, which runs behind the white 
marble building of the Taj. The river would have then been the main 
cross axis. Note the star of Islam decoration bordering the main watercourse 
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straight from Persia. The slender flanking minarets had a predecessor in 
the gateway to Akbar’s tomb, and the white marble inlay had been used 
in another tomb, that of Itimad al-Daulah at Agra, built by Nur Jahan 
for her parents, But most of all, the Taj Mahal was a development of the 
tomb form, seen perhaps in embryo in the tomb of Humayun built in 1564, 
but reaching full Mughal flower in this exquisite building which was 
completed in 1654. 

The garden form, too, had progressed from that of the early squared 
layout, brought from Kabul by Babur, and first seen in India at the Ram 
Bagh; for from it the layout surrounding Humayun’s tomb in Delhi had 
developed, to gain in importance and have a more strongly linear feel, and 
from this in turn grew the reflecting canal which mirrors the Taj Mahal 
so famously. Some essence of Jahangir’s layouts in Kashmir, and his broad 
use of moving channels of water, must also have become infused as well 
‘The building is smaller than one anticipates, and the white marble of 
which it is made brings it to life in a way in which the dead red sandstone 
of tombs does not, for the marble reflects the sun and moon quite diffe- 
rently at all hours of the day and night 

The main building of the Taj Mahal is flanked by sandstone and marble 
pavilions, one a mosque, the other a reception hail, while the main tomb 
sits on a plinth between them and above the level of the quartered garden 
There is a raised marble platform at the junction of the long canal with 
its lesser, and now dry, side arms. The building itself is so enthralling that 
few people go into the surrounding lush garden, now planted in park-like 
fashion. The whole complex is surrounded by a crenellated wall, restored 
in 1903 by Lord Curzon 

The Taj building, which one approaches along the length of its reflecting 
watercourse, is so unlike all the other tomb buildings because it is not 
central to its site; beyond it there is a sharp drop down into the Jumna 
river. It was said that Shah Jahan had intended to build another mauso- 
leum in black marble for himself to face his wife’s across the river, although 
this project was never realized, An intriguing theory is that, had the other 
tomb been built, joined by a bridge across the river, the two tombs would 
have been combined to form a central pavilion complex, divided by surely 
the largest canal ever. Half a kilometre to the left of the Taj, up a broad 
sweep in the river, is the low profile of the Red Fort, encapsulating Shah 
Jahan’s pearly marble quarters in which he spent his last sad years 


opposite Plan of the Anguri Bagh, which was built by Shah Jahan within the zenana, 
or women’s quarters, in the Red Fort at Agra, The Khas Mahal, where Shah Jahan would 
have sat, overlooks this quartered garden, the four sections of which would have 
been planted with brighily coloured lowers creating a remarkable carpet effect. 
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In 1638 Jahan moved his capital from Agra to Delhi, though not before 
he had altered the Red Fort at Agra, pulling down Akbar’s buildings along 
the top of the wall and replacing them with his own characteristic white 
marble palaces. Throughout the building of these, Jahan was also able to 
oversee the work at the Taj. In Delhi, Shah Jahan founded a new city 
called Shahjahanabad, which is now known as old Delhi to distinguish it 
from Sir Edwin Lutyens’ New Delhi. Between this and the river, Jahan 
built a new fort, surrounded by a red sandsone wall similar to that of the 
fort at Agra. 

The entrance to the fort in Agra through the massive red wall is impress- 
ive and, despite the beauty of his personal buildings within it, Shah 
Jahan must have felt very much a captive there in later years, The inner 
courtyards with their trees have the enclosed and restful quality of the 
Tower of London or a university quadrangle; through the courtyards one 
progresses to the Anguri Bagh, or zenana (women’s quarter), and the 
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From the Khas Mahal Shah Jahan could have watched his ladies bathe in a 
central marble pool (foreground), surrounded by flowers on all sides. 


private paradise/palace, the Khas Mahal. This quartered garden with a 
raised marble central tank is a traditional Mughal parterre. At one time 
it must have blazed with colour; now it is rather bare and blinding white 
in the sun, though intended to be seen from the cloistered balconies above 
rather than from ground level. The central tank was obviously a bath, 
linking to another larger one in front of the Khas Mahal sitting on its 
plinth. The larger pool has a fluted marble edging. Visually the two are 
linked by a marble cascade, similar to those of Kashmir in that they 
contain niches in which were placed flowers by day and lights by night, 
to be seen through the falling water. There is a deserted sadnes 
this garden when one remembers that in happier times Shah Jahan cele- 
brated the marriage feast of his two sons, Dara Shikuh and Sultan Shuja, 
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here. The whole of the marble complex of the Agra Fort has a deserted 
feel about it, calling for water in its empty basins and the rustle of silk 
and music. It has the aura of a stage set without a performance. 

In another courtyard, the Machchi Bhawan or ‘Fish Square’, the area 
also lies barren, robbed of its fountains and basins by the Jats of Bharatput 
in the eighteenth century. These gardens are disappointing, although 
the intimate scale of Shah Jahan's marble pavilions adjoining them is 
marvellous and their workmanship and interweaving layout exquisite. 
These regal domestic buildings are paralleled by the Taj, which gleams 
across a reach of the Jumna. The internal shallow marble pools, their 
inlay, the magnificent lace-like feeling of worked marble screens, the views 
open and closed, above and below, are all breathtaking. They seem a 
refinement on even the Alhambra’s rooms, and are equally evocative. 

Shah Jahan connected Agra, Delhi and Lahore by an avenue 640 kilo- 
metres long, bordered on either side by trees. Again at Lahore he made 
his contribution to the fort originally made by Akbar. Niccolao Manucci — 
an Italian gunner and part-time doctor in the service of Jahan’s eldest 
son, Dara — wrote of these Mughal palace forts, saying that they were 


full of gardens with running water, which flows in channels into reservoirs of stone, 
jasper and marble. In all the rooms and halls of these palaces there are ordinarily 
fountains or reservoirs of the same stone of proportionate size. In the gardens of 
these palaces there are always flowers according to the season. There are no large 
fruit trees of any sort, in order not to hinder the delight of the open view. In these 
palaces are seats and private rooms, some of which are in the midst of the running 
water. In the water are many fish for delight. 


Prince Dara Shikuh, having proved himself incompetent in the struggle 
against his brother (he was later killed by Aurangzeb), retired to 
mystical study which had always interested him, Whatever his other 
deficiencies at family intrigue, Dara Shikuh must have inherited his 
father's eye for splendour, and his grandfather's love of nature, as his 
choice for a site - above Lake Dal — on which to build a school of 
astrology for his tutor, Akhund Mullah Shah, was inspired. High up the 
mountainside behind Chasma Shahi is Peri Mahal, the ‘Fairies’ Palace’, 
and it lived up to its magical name in its siting, Originally a rather 
grandiose layout, with a central building and flanking pavilions, it sits 
upon a podium with, behind, stepped terraces rising to a central pavilion. 
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The site has recently been cleared and a precipitous road laid up to it 
Traces of fountains and tanks can be seen in the newly planted garden, 
though the interconnecting waterways must have been underground since 
there is no trace of cascades or chadars between them. This is one of the 
loveliest sites in all Kashmir 

After killing another brother, Murad, Aurangzeb proclaimed himself 
emperor in 1658. For the next eight years Jahan was held impotent in a 
state of open imprisonment within his beautiful marble palace inside the 
Agra fort, looking towards the mausoleum of his wife, while Aurangzeb, 
the son he liked least, slowly annihilated the rest of his family, including 
Prince Dara Shikuh 

Shah Jahan died in 1666, the most glittering of the great Mughals and 
the one who brought the great tide of Mughal building to its climax, 
achieving a perfect fusion with the surrounding landscape. He was buried 
beside his wife in the Taj Mahal. 


AURANGZEB (1618-1707) 


Although on the death of Aurangzeb the Mughal empire was little more 
than halfway through its history, it could be said that he was the last of 
the great Mughals. Manucci, an old man now, claimed that Aurangzeb left 
seventeen sons, grandsons and great-grandsons who could wrangle and 
murder over the future succession, so weakening the empire that it fell 
y prey toa later attack from Persia. 

‘urangzeb himself was something of a religious zealot, and bigotry, 
once allowed its head, is difficult to restrain. Many restrictions were 
practised against Hindus and other minorities under the veil of Muslim 
righteousness, paralleling to a degree that of the Christian Inquisition in 
once Muslim Spain. It was this confrontation of Muslim and Hindu which 
led to the partition of India and the foundation of E id West Pakistan 
and its mass communal massacres more than two and a half centuries 
later. However, Aurangzeb practised privately what he preached publicly: 
for instance music was prohibited at court, as were effeminate styles of 
dress; alcohol was forbidden and the cultivation of cannabis made illegal. 
The documentation of any history of the reign was also forbidden, pre- 


ovposttE The spectacular site of Peri Mahal, the ‘Fairies’ Palace’, built by 
Dara Shikuh, Shah Jahan’s son, as a school of astrology high above 
Lake Dal in Kashmir. Several levels of the garden have recently been restored 
but it still lacks its original water tanks and fountains, 
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sumably for reasons of modesty. Thus, in one stroke the emperor had 
condemned many of the vices and ~ it must be said — much of the pleasure 
of the Mughal court, Such pleasure had been visual as well as sensual and 
had fed expression in both garden and building. However, to his credit, it 
must be said that Aurangzeb did build some superb mosques: the Pearl 
Mosque within the Red Fort at Delhi continued the fine marble tradition 
of his father, Shah Jahan. In literature Aurangzeb had little interest 
other than in sacred works or the repertoire of classical Persian verses. 
Surprisingly, painting fared better, although little was done to maintain 
the imperial studio, with the result that artists drifted away to minor 
courts to continue the Mughal tradition there 

The early part of Aurangzeb's reign was given over to suppressing the 
remainder of his family. Later in his life he moved south, relinquishing 
the stability of the sumptuous court life of Delhi or Agra and embracing 
the sterile and nomadic one of continual campaigns in the Deccan. Here, 
Aurangzeb’s arch-enemy was the chieftain of a small guerilla band called 
Shivaji, who, by successfully avoiding confrontation with Aurangzeb while 
continually harassing him, was to become a twentieth-century symbol of 
Hindu endurance against Muslim oppression. 

Aurangzeb's long reign is of interest for the light it throws on his 
predecessors’ achievements. It was thanks to travellers such as Bernier, 
Tavernier and Manucci that details of gardens remain. Bernier especially 
left the most complete descriptions of the gardens of Kashmir. 

Aurangzeb died at the great age of eighty-eight in 1707, while still 
campaigning, his life at the end having become not dissimilar to that of 
his nomadic Mongol ancestors. As a contrast to the impressive tombs 
which had been a feature of previous Mughal rules, Aurangzeb’s own tomb 
at Khuldabad near his southern capital of Aurangabad in the Deccan is 
extremely modest. Throughout his life he spent any time which he could 
spare from state affairs making copies of the Quran by hand. These were 
sold, and he directed that only money from these sales was to be used on 
the construction of his tomb, which is a small square enclosure with a 
plain marble wall surround. 

Aurangzeb’s rule was in fact one of comparative poverty, the exchequer 
having been depleted by Shah Jahan’s magnificent building programme 
Aurangzeb’s tomb to his first wife at Aurangabad is a rather weak copy 
based on the design of the Taj Mahal. The splendour and sure-handedness 


OPPOSITE Aurangzeh’s tomb for his first wife at Aurangabad, which was based 
‘on the design of the Taj Mahal. The superfluity of elements, 
constructed largely in plaster, tends to create an unrestful effect 
a odds with the whole point of a tomb building 
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of the Taj is replaced by a confusion of superficial elements, constructed 
(for economic reasons) largely in plaster and clearly showing that the 
climax in design had been passed 

Of the next eight great Mughal emperors whose combined reigns spanned 
no more than fifty-two years, four were murdered, one deposed and only 
three died peacefully on the throne. The strength of the great court ebbed 
and the princely states of India took on an identity of their own again 
which they retained under the subsequent British ‘protection’, The Mughal 
emperors themselves becoming virtual puppets in the hands of differing 
factions. Parallel with the decline of the Mughals in India was that of 
the Safavids in Persia, who after the Afghan sack were displaced 
by Nadir Shah, a Turk from Khurasan, in 1736. Two years later, Nadir 
Shah invaded India and, in a triumph only equalled by Timur's Indian 
invasion, entered Delhi, sacked it and returned to Persia with a thousand 
elephants, a hundred masons and two hundred carpenters, together with 
jewels~ the Kuh-i Nur and the Peacock Throne amongst them. The throne 
was later broken up and rebuilt under the Qajar Fath Ali Shah. 

The complex relationship of cultural strands between Persia and Mughal 
India was now broken, and the golden thread running through the relation- 
ship had always been Islam. Interestingly enough, currently the new Iran 
is aligning itself on a political level with Muslim Pakistan, the seeds of 
whose origins were sown during Aurangzeb’s futile campaign against the 
Hindu Deccan 
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(1703-30), which became known as the Lale Devri or ‘Tulip Period’, 
Turkey became the floricultural centre of the world, and tulip bulbs 
became so expensive that many varieties were re-imported from Holland. 
They were valued above all other flowers and became the symbol of 
pleasure and elegance: tortoises with lighted candles on their backs were 
set loose amongst the tulip beds during night festivities. The sultan’s tulip 
fieldsinsummer pasturesabove Manisaarelegendaryand,as JohnH. Harvey 
points out, the fact that the great botanist William Sherard was British 
Consul at Smyrna, only forty kilometres from Manisa, from 1703 to 1717, 
may explain the recording of these royal city gardens. 

The tulip was not only adored in gardens for its colour; it was also 
used as an ornament or decoration in mosques and on fountains and 
tombstones, appearing too as illustrations in manuscripts and books, and 
also on tiles. Tahsin Oz, in his book Turkish Ceramics, states: ‘In the tiled 
buildings of Istanbul, which were built in the sixteenth century, 276 types 
of tulip have been distinguished. Some Western scholars ascribe this 
wealth of floral ornament in Turkish tiles to the great love of Turks for 
flowers, and in illustration of this they point to the fact of the importation 
of 500,000 hyacinth bulbs for the Sultan's palace in 1579. And travellers 
relate, that from Edirne onwards to Istanbul, they have seen endless fields 
of hyacinths, tulips, narc In mosques hyacinths, sweet basil, violets 
were scattered along with rose water.” 

The other great love shared by Turks and Persians alike was the rose. 
For the Turks, roses were not merely flowers to look at and smell, ablaze 
even in the smallest garden: they ate them, drank them and bathed in 
them. A Turkish host would have offered a bowl of rosewater for bathing 
the face and hands, and possibly a long, cool drink prepared from rose 
petals. In the evening, liqueurs prepared from the essence of roses might 
be drunk, but the supreme achievement was rose-petal jam. 

The nificance attached to the constituent parts of the garden, com- 
bined with an increasing European influence (the Ottomans’ rule extended 
into central Europe as late at 1922 when the sultanate was abolished), 
resulted, not surprisingly, in a diffusion of the clarity of the traditional 
Islamic garden with European elements. The whole became divided into 
separate areas of horticultural interest. The baroque, too, crept into its 
form and detailing, to provide a curious mixture of styles still to be seen 
in the sumptuous villa gardens along the Bosphorus. 


WATER AND PLANTS 
THE ISLAMIC 
LANDSCAPE 


Two further themes — water and plants — need to be considered and 
amplified in this survey of the history and development of Islamic gardens. 
The fundamental importance of water in the structure and form of gardens 
has already been discussed, but its use and significance extends further in 
both functional terms, affecting traditional social organizations, and in 
artistic terms, as a decorative feature. Water can be seen as the connecting 
link between the historic gardens of Islam and their modern successors in 
Arabia, and will continue to be so in any garden or landscape throughout 
the region. It is not only a physical necessity but also has great religious 
significance. Not surprisingly, rules and rituals have sprung up in the 
usage of so valued a commodity, here exemplified by the falaj system of 
the Gulf States. 


TRADITIONAL WATER SYSTEMS 


The underground water system in Iran is known as the ganat, in North 
‘Africa as the fujrah and in the Gulf as the falaj — although ganats are 
sometimes built as part of the falaj— and round this system a settled way 
of life has evolved. It is estimated that go per cent of the rainfall in Oman 
enters aquifers (rocks or deposits containing water), so little is wasted, 


and they are tapped by wells or falajs. Broadly, the word falaj means a 
tem for the distribution of water among those who have established 
ights to a source of supply, and the word is used to encompass the whole 
of the irrigation channel system downstream of where the water originates. 
Thus it may describe a water channel which has tapped a flow in the upper 
gravel of a wadi, or stream bed, and been constructed alongside it, to lead 
the water away for distribution; or it may be carved into rock walls of a 
wadi for several miles. It may also mean a man-made water mine in which 
water has been stored in an aquifer and is then brought to the surface by 
means of a tunnelled conduit or ganat. 


ABOVE LEFT A typical falaj, or water channel, in Oman traces 
a snake-like route through a palm grove. 


ABOVE RIGHT A precipitously situated falaj brings 
water to terraced fields in Oman. 
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At the root of village life is the need to preserve water rights, and the 

distribution of water is therefore carefully controlled and recorded in falaj 
books. In a single falaj there may be as many as two hundred owners of 
permanent water rights, alongside owners of temporary rights as well. A 
reasonably sized falaj of the ganat type may support more than a thousand 
people and produce a flow of about nine gallons per second to irrigate an 
area of some forty hectares of permanently cultivated land. Nearly all of 
this perennial water from the falaj is used for the date palms, although 
citrus, bananas, pomegranates and mangoes may well also be watered. 
Outside the palm groves lucerne (alfalfa) is planted in characteristic 
squared earth basins, and grain or leguminous crops are then grown from 
the surplus water discharged from them. 
A strict system of priorities is also in force for human needs when the 
water first comes to the surface. Drinking has first priority, and all have 
free access. In a residential area there is then a descending order of 
priorities: bathing, a vital function in Islam, comes first, with the men’s 
bath upstream of the women’s and each contained in its own little enclos- 
ure; then the place where the dead are washed. Mosques may have direct 
access for their own ritual ablutions. Only after these basic human 
demands are satisfied are there specific offshoots from the main stream for 
land use. Ensuring the continuance of these priorities, along with the 
maintenance and cleaning of the channels, is the responsibility of the 
communal falaj organization, while individuals are responsible for the 
channels in their own gardens. Thus, a man draws his private water supply 
from a fixed point for a fixed period, and for this he pays. 

Much agricultural work is carried out on a communal basis as well: the 
watering of the palms, the cutting of the dates, the fertilizing of the female 
flowers and the tying up of the date bunches. This work, for which he is 
paid in kind, is carried out by the bidar, who is responsible to the arif, or 
supervisor of the water channels, not to the owners of the palms. The bidar 
does no weeding — this is done by the haris. These traditional farming 
methods have been practised since pre-Islamic times, and the whole closely 
knit system with regional variations is in use throughout the settled areas 
of the Gulf. 

The fabric of settled village life is then based on a knife edge, a juggling 
of amenities available to combat the overwhelming and often extreme 
elements of the climate for, as one moves south from the traditional centres 
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of Islamic culture, life becomes even harder. Any deviation from the 
established pattern may cause chaos and death through starvation; for 
example, if too many trees are taken for fuel, the source of food and fodder 
is affected, and there is less shelter and shade, and therefore a lack of 
recycled elemental nutrients to encourage the growth of other food supplies 
beneath the trees. The resultant bare soils encourage erosion, and an excess 
of blown sand results in irreversible loss of vegetation and fertility. In the 
East man is still tied to his landscape, as a part of it, in a way that largely 
disappeared from the Western world centuries ago. 

The rigours of this life-style, combined, until recently, with a mainly 
nomadic population (away from the settled coastal strip), accounts for the 
lack of development in traditional garden forms in Arabia, although in 
such a climate the internal courtyard form of domestic building takes on 
an even greater significance. The scarcity of water and the multiple uses 
to which it was necessarily put allowed little extra for extravagant display, 
even if it could be afforded: 


WATER AS A DECORATIVE FEATURE 


In more sophisticated surroundings the usage of the water becomes quite 
stylized: water channels become decorative, and the holding tank becomes 
a pool for reflection in secular use anda brimming cistern for ritual washing 
in the mosque. Where water sources are plentiful, as in mountainous 
Kashmir, the water channels are not only decorative but display the 
inventiveness of their creators too; when sited on the flat lands south of 
Kashmir, the reflective pools become enlarged toa canal. Thus the different 
ways in which water is shaped and moulded depend on its use. Within these 
channels of varying widths, of differing depths and speed of movement, the 
water is used in different ways as it traverses its site, for to obtain 
movement change of level is obligatory. 

The Mughals exploited this change-of-level idea to its fullest extent, 
although similar, if smaller, features appear throughout Islam: for 
instance, the cascade crashes over the levels of Achabal and the Shalamar 
garden at Lahore; the chadar, seen in Spain and in Persia, becomes a 
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mighty chute at the Nishat Bagh; and at a later garden at Udaipur, that 
of the Sahelion-ki-Dair, the use of falling water from the roof of a cir- 
cular pavilion creates a watery curtain to surround it. 

Change of level allowed for the earliest development of the fountain, at 
first no doubt a cascading spout of water, and only later developing with 
the use of pressure into the free-standing fountain which is so dominant 
a feature of the Islamic garden. The pressure in early fountains was created 
by building up a reservoir of water above their location, then leading the 
water from it in pipes of ever-decreasing diameter so that, with the 
downward weight of water in a diminishing aperture, the thrust’ is 


A mighty water chute at Nishat Bagh, Kashmir, connects 
one level of the garden to the next. 


increased, until the water gushed out at the fountain head. It was then 
distributed in a single plume, and only later through a rose nozzle to be 
sprayed or sprinkled in a variety of ways, to cool the air and create 
different patterns of cooling sounds. We know that the original Mughal 
fountain heads were shaped like lotus buds and were made of br: The 
earliest known Islamic fountains are to be found in Spain; again the 
recurrent motif there is that of the lotus, which is used in both fountain 
and bowl. The lotus motif must have been imported, since the plant does 
not grow in Spain 

The most famous early fountain is that in the Court of the Lions in the 
Alhambra, although it is now generally agreed that the carved lions 
themselves probably date from the eleventh century while the basin set 
over them was not made for that position and is of fourteenth-century 
construction. The author of The Alhambra, Oleg Grabar, has put forward 
the interesting thesis that the lengthy inscription by Ibn Zamrak which 
surrounds this basin contains two important themes. One is that of the 
fountain as the prince who encourages and rewards his soldiers, the lions 
of holy war. The monument itself, a water basin supported by animals, is 
a common enough type with many known parallels, but in the context of 
the Alhambra it is provided with the specific meaning of royal victory 
within a royal pavilion and, as so often in Islamic art, it is not the forms 
themselves which express this meaning, but the writing inscribed on them. 


ABOVE Water falls in a curtain from the roof of a late Mughal pavilion 
in the garden of the Sahelion-Ki-Dair at Udaipur 
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. The other theme the inscription contains is that water can be seen as a 


solid substance, like a sculpture or monument, or at least as giving the 
illusion of sculpture; water, in other words, becomes a work of art. It is 
this latter theme which the Mughal gardeners took up and exploited so 
brilliantly to cool their open-air palaces, visually as well as physically 
The tradition of larger sheets of water is of fairly recent date but, where 
it is employed first on quite a small scale (as at Fathpur Sikri, later in 
Lahore and then in the Zand and Qajar gardens in Shiraz), it is always 
part of a formal layout, fitting into an overall plan and fed by a continuous 
natural stream. This tradition does not translate well to the climate of the 
Gulf States or Saudi Arabia, where continuous water is an expensive and 
precious commodity, quickly evaporating in the sun. This practical hazard 
has not deterred its current usage on the grand scale, however, and, what 
is worse, its use in the manner of the eighteenth-century English landscape 
school within contoured land forms. Such a conception, though no doubt 


A superb lotus water basin in the Rang Mahal building at the Red Fort at Delhi 
Originally decorated with an inlay of semi-precious stones, the basin is carved 
‘from marble and the central fountain is shaped as a floating lotus bud 


manageable —at a cost — would seem to ignore the 1,400-year-old traditions 
and Quranic aspirations of the paradise garden. Within the parameters of 
these precedents, it should still be possible to use water in a traditional 
manner, though updated by modern methods of containing and con- 
ducting it. 

Interestingly, a major advance in the use of water has been the adap- 
tation of the brimming ablution tank into the brimming swimming pool; 
the usage has become secular, but the function is not dissimilar. The blue- 
tiled interior of the swimming pool has a direct precedent in the blue-tiled 
pools of Persian tanks of water, as seen at the Bagh-i-Fin. In the West, 
the private swimming pool is still something of a status symbol; in the 


ABOVE The central fountain of the Court of the Lions at the Alhambra 
The carved stone lions date from the twelfth century, although 
the fountain basin is probably fourteenth century. One of the themes of 
the inscription surrounding the basin likens water to a solid substance 
like a sculpture, implying that water itself can become a work of art. 
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developing hot lands of the Middle East it is more of a necessity. Fur- 
thermore, it is in use the whole year round and often becomes a major 
part of the layout, for it inevitably becomes a social focal point as well. 
In this way it again recalls parties of Timurids, grouped on carpets by the 
water's edge, with the former pavilions being used for more mundane 
functions such as changing clothes or filtering water 


PLANTS 


Attitudes to plants and planting in the Middle East are equivocal. On the 
one hand there is a great love of flowers, and their colours and scents, as 
well as the need for, and appreciation of, the shade of fruit trees, as 
outlined in the Quran; on the other, there is little concern for natural 
vegetation, where there is any, nor any great botanical interest in either 
indigenous or introduced species on the domestic scale. Again, tradition 
and the climate are at the root of this ambivalent attitude. Islamic 
literature does not manifest a great love of wild nature — rather it advises 
a walled retreat from it — perhaps because there are few areas of wild flora 
and fauna which would evoke a Wordsworthian love of nature. Combine 
this with the fact that subtropical agriculture is a great source of disease — 
cholera, hookworm, bilharzia, dysentry and typhoid all spread via irri- 
gation channels ~ and one soon realizes that one is not likely to return 
refreshed and renewed from a day in the country! 

For many people, the concept of garden, whether public or private, is 
comparatively new. However, stories of the beauties of various flowers are 
legend, based on the paradise concept. We have seen the use of plants 
constantly in symbolism within Islam, and early Andalusian poets made 
much of the rose and the nightingale. Later, Persian poetry abounds with 
horticultural allusions, particularly to the rose. Chardin, visiting Persia in 
the seventeenth century, said of gardens there: 


There are all kinds of flowers in Persia that one finds in France and Europe. Fewer 
kinds grow in the hotter southern parts but by the brightness of colouring the 
Persian flowers are generally more beautiful than those of Europe, Along the 
Caspian coast there are whole forests of orange trees, single and double jasmine, 
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all European flowers, and other species besides. At the eastern end of the coast, 
the entire land is covered with flowers. On the western side of the plateau are 
found tulips, anemones, ranunculi of the finest red, and imperial crowns. Around 
Isfahan jonquils increase by themselves and there are flowers blooming all winter 
long. In season there are seven or eight different sorts of narcissus, the lily of the 
valley, the lily, violets of all hues, pinks, and Spanish jasmine of a beauty and 
perfume surpassing anything found in Europe. There are beautiful marsh mallows, 
and, at Isfahan, charming short-stemmed tulips. During the winter there are white 
and blue hyacinths, lilies of the valley, dainty tulips and myrrh. In spring yellow 
and red stock and amber seed of all colours, and a most beautiful and unusual 
flower, called the clove pink, each plant bearing some thirty blooms. The rose is 
found in five colours, white, red, yellow, Spanish rose, and poppy red. Also there 
are ‘two-faced’ roses which are red on one side and yellow on the other. Certain 
rose bushes bear yellow, yellow-white, and yellow-red roses on the same plant 


From personal observation, many, many others of our common European 
garden flowers could be added to this list, growing both wild and under 
cultivation. 

This great Persian love of flowers was translated into the making of 
artificial flowers and trees, and we know that in the Ghaznavid period the 
court was enhanced with trees of gold flanked by artificial narcissi in pots. 
At the later Timurid courts in the thirteenth and fourteenth century, 
similar trees are featured, of which the most elaborate appear to have 
been for Timur himself, in his royal tent at Samarkand. This man-made 
tree, the height of a man, bore leaves like those of the oak, while its fruits 
were of pearls, rubies, emeralds, sapphires and turquoises. Little birds of 
coloured enamel perched upon the branches. This same love of flowers led 
to their being depicted on the carpet, often as a background infill to the 
layout of a chahar bagh ~ a tradition which moved, with that of miniature 
flower paintings, into Mughal India. Mughal emperors were enormously 
interested in and appreciative of Kashmiri vegetation, and we have quite 
detailed accounts of the planting of some of their gardens and orchards. 
The authors of The Gardens of Mughal India have listed the species por- 


trayed in their miniature paintings — in Kashmir and Lahore: the 
carnation, delphinium, hollyhock, jasmine, lilac, lotus, narcissus, saffron, 
stocks and wallflowers; in the region around Delhi and Agra: carnation, 
coxcomb, heliotrope, hyacinth, jasmine, larkspur, love-lies-bleeding, lotus, 
marigold, narcissus, oleander, tuberose, violet and zinnia— to which might 


opPosiTE Persian miniatures glow with the artists’ love of plants and flowers. 
In this Persian miniature of 1430 a prince and princess meet in a garden 
bursting with plants, which include flowering almonds and pomegranates 
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be added from what European records existed cyclamen, 
imperials, lilies, pinks, roses, poppies and peonies. 

So there is in Arabia a very strong traditional appreciation of plants 
But the climate there has in the main denied the inhabitants both a settled 
existence in which to cultivate, and little enough water where they did so 
to irrigate crops and fruit trees to eke out an existence, So the reality of 
the paradise garden, containing no more than shade trees and cooling 
water, has, until recently, been unknown 

Improved irrigational techniques and a knowledge of soil improvement 


iris, tulips, crown 
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have recently encouraged primarily large-scale planting, in some parts, to 
screen and shelter new developments and stabilize sand; to establish an 
ecological system which integrates grazing, farming and forestry; and, in 
the micro-climate in the lee of this wide-scale afforestation, to allow a 
more prosperous settled life to emerge, including decorative small-scale 
planting within the family unit 


THE ISLAMIC 
GARDEN TODAY 
AND ITS FUTURE 


Flowers and plants not only feature as an integral part of a miniature, 
they are also often used to decorate its borders. In this seventeenth-century 
Mughal miniature of a dervish there are wide and richly decorated borders 

depicting a variety of plants such as strawberries, violas, anemones and tulips. 


The gardens and their pavilions whose development we have considered 
have been mainly palatial, for a ruler and his court have the means to 
build as they like and the land on which to do so. It is therefore these 
palatial complexes, usually conceived, as we have seen, according to a 
precedent but modified according to the location, which have created 
stylistic developments. But in many parts of the Islamic world, and 
especially in Arabia, wealth was expressed more in numbers of camels and 
sheep than in permanent material possessions, and the rich were thus kept 
‘on the move to defend their lands and find new grazing. The fixed riches 
of a palace and garden did not fit into such a scheme of things. Only the 
discovery of oil in the twentieth century has brought any measure of this 
kind of wealth, resulting in a more settled life and a standard of living 
inconceivable for many as little as twenty years ago. This new-found 
affluence based on Western expertise has led, not unnaturally, to Western 
influence in the cultural field as well. Yet this new life-style inwardly seeks 
to achieve some reconciliation with traditional, inherent and indigenous 
Islam. 

Today's rulers of the prosperous Arabian states have little precedent on 
which to base the creation of their palaces. They still follow indigenous 
Islamic tradition in having households dotted about their kingdoms, and 
many still lead the same migratory life between them that their ancestors 
led between tented encampments, so that in one sense this tradition 
continues. The complexes are still enclosed and very private — the 


